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discouraged him from entertaining. She 
had taken to reading as she had never 
read before, in a way at once desultory 
and omnivorous. And it was in a tome 
from her father’s shelves, to wit, South- 
ey’s ‘‘ Early British Poets,’’ that a sud- 
den beam of comfort and enlightenment 
shot into her soul from the immortal 
lines of Lovelace to Lucasta :— 


‘Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honor more.’’ 


So powerfully was she affected and 
inspired that Nan showed the lines to 
her father that night. 

‘«There,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is what I 
have been wanting to say for him all 
these weeks. ‘There speaks Denis him- 
self. I was thinking of him when I went 
for a book, and I put my hand on this 
and opened it at this place !’’ 

Mr. Merridew was full of sympathy, 
a quality in which he was rarely defi- 
cient; besides, he cherished the most gen- 
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uine desire for his daughter’s happiness. 

‘‘ Believe in him, dear !’’ she whis- 
pered in her father’s ear, her arm round 
his neck. 

“* Very well, Nan.” 

‘From this moment!” 

“No; not from this moment,’’ said 
Mr. Merridew, characteristically seek- 
ing to justify his former asseveration, 
‘‘ when not for a single moment have I 
ceased to bless him for preserving my 
darling’s life. How could I disbelieve 
in him in my heart after that? But 
when I think ofall he did for you—”’ 

‘* Don’t; please don’t !’”’ 

Her face was hidden against him. 

‘But I must,’’ he rejoined cheerily. 
‘‘We must not forget all he did, and I 
an afraid we have. Why, Nan, what is 
it ?”’ 

‘ Nothing—nothing— only I wish he 
had let me drown—I wish that !”’ 

And with this hard saying the girl 
was gone, with tears that puzzled John 
Merridew to his dying day, and flaming 
cheeks that dried them as they ran. 


( Zo be continued.) 


By M. A 


T the junction of the Balbeggie and 
Sunnylaw roads, and within sight 
of the sparkling waters of Devon, 

lay a spotless white cottage, which was a 
center of attraction to old and young in 
Moulin. It had once belonged to the 
keeper of the toll-gates, but these had 
long since been done away with, and 
the cottage, though still called the 
‘* Vettes,’ was now the postoffice of 
the village. Besides this, it was the 
great emporium for oatmeal, boot-laces, 
fresh eggs, liquorice-strings, the ‘‘Scots- 
man,’’ and sometimes fresh scones and 
oatmeal cakes ; so that all classes of the 
community came there to spend their 


nce. 
Nor was this all. If you were favored 
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and could penetrate ‘‘ben the hoose,”’ 
you would get a taste of all the gossip 
to be had within at least twenty miles. 

The merchants who dealt in this 
variety of goods were three old spin- 
sters—the Misses Maingay. Nobody 
knew how old they were. Nobody re- 
membered them to have looked a day 
younger. They could tell you about 
the wedding of the Laird’s grandfather, 
and how long ago that was nobody 
dared to guess. 

Miss Janet Maingay was the eldest of 
the three. She generally sat in the 
shop, as she was too old and rheumatic 
to move much about. Miss Lisbeth, 
the second, had a very square jaw and a 
decided manner, and ruled not only the 
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“There's a deal to be seen oot of my window here.’ 
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household but most of the parish. Miss 
Ann, the youngest, was always busy 
and full of chat. Shedid the work of 
the house, while Miss Lisbeth did the 
scolding, and Miss Janet the comfort- 
ing, which division of labor quite satis- 
fied all parties. 

A great event took place once a year. 
Two of the old ladies took tea with the 
housekeeper at the Castle. On this im- 
portant occasion Miss Janet’s Indian 
shawl was produced (given her by the 
Laird’s father), and Miss Lisbeth’s silk 
dress—both to be instantly after re- 
placed in tissue paper. 

Unwittingly, 1 called for stamps on 
this eventful afternoon. The door was 
ajar to the ‘‘ben,” or inner room. The 
old ladies were in animated discussion, 
and they did not even notice my entry. 
Not being hurried I sat down on the 
counter, the only chair having a rickety 
air about the legs. 

‘‘Ye maun mind your mainners,” 
said Miss Janet anxiously. ‘‘ She’s 
English, the new housekeeper, and they 
du say folks are terrible polite in Lon- 
don.’’ 

‘* Hoot awa’,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, ‘‘ye 
needna be tellin’ us tae mind our main- 
ners. We dinna tek’ tea at the Castle 
ilka day.” 

‘‘D’ye think,’’ asked Miss Ann tim- 
idly, ‘‘they would mind us blawin’ our 

‘tea? It’s terrible hot at the Castle, 
and it’s no polite tae tak’ muckle 
creain.”’ 

‘‘Na, na,’’ said Miss Janet decidedly, 
‘‘there maun be nae blawin’. I mind 
when the English maids took tea here 
in the storm, there was nae blawin’. It 
was awfy genteel tae see them eat.’’ 

‘“‘But if we maunna be blawin,’ we 
can maybe put the tea in the saucer ?’’ 

‘CA dinna mind, but I’m thinkin’ it’s 
no’ genteel even to dae that.” 

Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann sighed 
deeply. It was a mournful prospect 
that of going out to tea when you ex- 
pected to find it scalding hot. 

‘*But they'll no’ be just sittin’ leukin’ 
at it?”’ said Miss Ann sorrowfully. 

‘“*Aye,’’ said Miss Janet, ‘‘there's 
naething tae do but wait. But,'’ she 
nudded cheerfully, ‘‘ye needna be back 
ull seven o'clock, sae ye'll hae plenty 
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o’ time tae mind your mainners.”’ 

‘‘And I suppose,’’ said Miss Lisbeth 
with resignation, ‘‘we maun only tak’ 
twa bits o’ sugar. They do say’”’ (in 
an awe-struck whisper) ‘‘that there’s 
folks in London that’ll tak’ nae sugar 
ava’!’’ | 

Such painful gentility was far beyond 
Miss Ann. 

‘‘T dinna believe it !’’ she said stoutly, 
‘‘and onyway I'll no’ spile my tea for 
onybody.’’ - 

‘* Aweel,’’ said Miss Janet, ‘‘that 
doesna sound likely, sae if I were you I 
would jist watch what the housekeeper 
taks, and tak’ the same yoursel’s.” 

This decision seemed extremely satis- 
factory, and there was silence while the 
Indian shaw! was being draped. 

Miss Lisbeth chuckled. 

‘‘The housekeeper’ll no’ hae sic a 
shawl as that! Na, na, it would do for 
the leddie hersel’.’’ 

“IT sometimes think,’’ said Miss Ann 
timidly, ‘‘that maybe it’s a wee thing 
ostentatious for folk like us.” 

Exclamations of horror followed this. 

‘‘ And d’ye think,’’ said Miss Janet, 
with a gentle dignity, ‘‘ d’ye think that 
the Laird o’ Balbeggie would hae gien 
us presents that’s no’ suitable? He 
kent fine what was ostentatious, a deal 
better nor you and me.”’ 

Miss Ann was squashed. 

‘It’s true sister a’ didna think o’ 
that.” 

Further rustling and the Miss Main- 
gays emerged. The two younger were 
uncomfortable but happy. The shawl 
was very hot for an August day, and 
the black silk dress was very heavy ; 
their black kid gloves were much too 
tight, and each of the four buttons were 
strained to bursting. But what is dis- 
conifort when one goes to tea at the 
Laird’s? Their bonnets literally 
bristled with satisfaction. I liked them 
best myself in a frilled white mutch, 
with a clean checked apron, such as 
Miss Janet was wearing, but not for the 
world would I have breathed such an 
opinion. No one could have been so 
cruel as to ruffle their content. 

As I wheeled past the yellow corn- 
stocks, through the autumn haze, I 
thought of our neighbor the old Laird 
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of Balbeggie, coming home twenty years 
ago, laden like a treasure-ship with 
presents for his friends. And I won- 
dered if any had lasted so long or given 
such pleasure as Miss Maingay’s shawl. 

The sun was low when I returned. I 
could not resist calling at the postoffice, 
to hear an account of the great event. 

“Did you hear much about Lon- 
don ?” I asked. ‘‘Do you not think 
it’s a fine place ?”’ 

‘I’m no’ sure,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, 
shaking her head, ‘‘ the sairvent-lassies 
are sae prood they'll no wash their ain 
claes !|’’ 

‘* And ye canna get a dish o’ proper 
parridge !’’ chimed in Miss Ann. 

“* And the cooks’ll no’ make scones, 
and havena sae muckle as seen an oat- 
cake!’’ went on Miss Lisbeth. ‘‘ Do 
ye think if they canna take sugar-cakes 
they’ll hae naething tae their tea but 
breid and butter ?”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid so,’ I said, ‘‘or per- 
haps toast or crumpets.”’ 

“And what'll crumpets be?” 

‘‘QOh, indigestible things rather like 
toasted sponge, but they don’t have 
them often because they sticky people's 
gloves.’’ 

‘‘ But they’ll no’ tak’ tea with their 
gloves on ?’’ gasped Miss Lisbeth. 

‘Some dae, but it’s rather messy, I 
maun confess.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s waurthanthat,”’ said Miss Ann, 
‘it’s terrible extravagant.’’ 

Miss Ann’s imagination was always 
roused over those creatures called 
strangers, whom she regarded with the 
sort of wonder we give to the specimens 
in the Zoo. She at once imagined 
English ladies, sitting in their own 
drawing-rooms, always with kid gloves 
on, devouring a horrible kind of toasted 
sponge. No wonder the results ap- 
palled her imagination. 

‘*Puir bodies!’ she said, including 
the whole English race in her pity, 
“T’m thinkin’ there’s many a waur 
place than Scotland!” 

Miss Lisbeth took off her spectacles 
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and considered. She was far-famed as 
a traveler, having been once to Edin- 
burgh and twice to the next county. 

““Aye,’’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘‘there’s mony and beautifu’ places in 
the world, but there’s no a superior 
place tae Scotland.”’ 

This was tremendous praise from a 
Moulinite, for they are sparse with their 
words, whether in praise or blame. 

‘‘And what do you think of it?’ I 
said to Miss Janet. ‘‘ Do you not some- 
times feel this lonely, when you have a 
long afternoon by yourself? Would 
you not like to be in busy London, with 
gay folk passing at your window, and 
may be friends coming in to greet 
you?” 

Miss Janet shook her head. 

‘*Na, na, Miss Molly, there’s a deal 
to be seen oot of my window here. I 
see the corn growin’ yellow, the harvest 
folk comin’ by, and the sun settin’ in 
the west, and the bairnies runnin’ to 
schule in the morn. An’ I was jist 
thinkin’ Miss Molly the day, what a 
terrible deal I hae tae be thankfu’ for. 
Wha are we tae desairve a braw Indian 
shawl, and a new thatch tae our roof, 
and broth ilka day, when there’s mony 
a yane that hasna bite nor sup! And 
mair than that,’’ she added with a 
beautiful light on her old face, ‘‘the 
kirk sae near that I can gang tae’t ilka 
Sabbath !”” 

I looked round the bare room, and 
into the ‘‘ ben ’’ with its carpetless floor, 
and its rickety chairs, and wondered if 
many people would have found so much 
room for gratitude. 

‘‘T sometimes feel fair ashamed,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ jist tae think what a deal I 
hae to be thankfu’ for !”’ 

The dying sunlight threw a beam on 
her white hair, and made a picture that 
Rembrandt or Millet might have 
envied. 

“Thank you,’’ I said, ‘‘and good- 
night !” 

The three faces smiled at me, and I 
wheeled away towards the sunset. 


